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At the turn of the century, Yvon Mau was already riding around the 
Bordeaux vineyards on his penny-farthing. He did this in order to discover 
the unknown fine wines of the region, and Monsieur Mau on his bicycle 
became the symbol of the family company. 
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S ome of his discoveries became famous. The Mau family has continued 
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than just a head of hair. 


Ever need someone you can depend on? Someone who's work- 
ing just for you? At Carol's Cutting Company, we know you want 
to make the right decision about your looks. That means mak- 
ing an intelligent decision when choosing a hair salon. So, we'd 
like to suggest you ask yourself the following questions when 
looking for the right saion. 
e@ is the salon reasonably priced? 

Do the stylists listen and then suggest? 

Am | paying for the “frills” of a posh location? 

Do they use the same styles over and over? 

Can | tell them about my hair and get a stylist who 

specializes in the kind of hair I've got? 


All these things concern us at Caroi’s because we're experi- 
enced professionals. Our stylists are trained to know the prod- 
ucts. To interpret what the label says and know what it does. So 
you get what you want — great looking hair. And our unique 
videotape programs further train our stylists in the latest looks 
from over the world. 

So come into Carol's. Talk with our customers and meet some 
people who care about quality hairstyling at a reasonable price 
Then . .. make your own intelligent decision. Because we know 
you've got alot more upstairs than just a head of hair. 
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Ben Luce 


A report on late-winter produce 


by Billy Pope 


eather. It can drive you crazy, especially insofar as 

you depend on it for your food. The year 1980 was 

one of drought, heat, and volcanic eruptions. The 
heat wave and drought that settled throughout the Mid- 
west and Southwest for most of the summer knocked a 
gaping hole in the grain and cotton harvests. The drought 
also meant that Georgia lost its peanut crop, New England 
apples were smaller than usual, and potatoes, yams, and 
onions doubled in price. Washington almost lost its cher- 
ries to volcanic ash. Well, it’s a good thing that season is 
over so we can start out fresh. Yeah, well, not quite. 

While we in the Northeast began 1981 with record-break- 
ing cold and almost-weekly snowfalls, the farmbelt got zilch 
precipitation. Between the Appalachians and the Rockies, 
there haven’t been normal rain- or snowfalls since last 
spring. It’s so dry in the Midwest that livestock ponds are 
disappearing, and the Mississippi River is so low that barges 
are being stranded. The grimmest aspect of the dry weather 
is the effect it may have on winter wheat. 

Hard red winter wheat is a staple cereal grain. It contains 
gluten, the substance that makes dough spongy, and thus is 
ideal for baking. Winter wheat is planted in the fall for har- 
vest in the summer, and accounts for a good half to three- 
quarters of US wheat production. What has Midwest 


farmers anxious is that last year’s drought drained the sub- 
soil moisture, which has yet to be replenished. The plants 
will need six to eight inches of spring rain to make it, and at 
this point it seems unlikely they’ll get it. Also, over the win- 
ter, the tiny, grasslike plants are vulnerable to wind dam- 
age and need four to six inches of snow cover, of which there 
wasn’t any through January. So far, then, the signs for the 
nation’s breadbasket are not good. And if this year’s crops of 
wheat, corn, and soybeans suffer setbacks similar to last 
year’s, we’re in for some real trouble — we and all the coun- 
tries who have become dependent on US grain exports. 
We'll find out how much trouble in a few months. 

For now, we still have to deal with the problems created 
by the mid-January Florida freeze. Vegetable gardens and 
citrus groves can handle a little cold, but not temperatures 
lower than 28 degrees for longer than four hours. This is just 
what happened on January 12 and 13. Northern winds blew 
through the gardens and groves, dropping temperatures into 
the teens and low 20s for several hours. 

Tomatoes suffered major catastrophe. Some areas of 
Florida lost everything. Overall, about two-thirds of the 
crop was lost. You’ve probably already noticed the shortage 
and price increase. Supplies from Mexico and California 

Continued on page 15 
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Savings graces 


Three desserts to improve any meal 


by Sheryl Julian 


ven the most badly put-together dinner will be 
EK remembered favorably if it has ended with a superb 

dessert. With that in mind, we offer three classic 
finales — Key lime pie for the least-adventurous cooks who 
enjoy making homespun favorites, creme caramel for the 
more ambitious, and choclatines for skilled bakers. 


Key lime pie 
Makes one nine-inch pie; serves six 

Key limes are small yellow citrus fruits that grow around 
Key West, in coastal Florida. Since it is impossible to make 
a green filling from Key or any other limes, some cooks add 
a little food coloring to the custard — a terrible idea to my 
mind. Authentic Key lime pie has a meringue topping and 
closely resembles lemon meringue pie. This version is 
topped with whipped cream and grated lime rind. 

For the crust: 

1% cups all-purpose flour; 

Pinch of salt; 

¥2 cup solid vegetable shortening; 

1 egg yolk; 

1 teaspoon lime juice; 

3 tablespoons ice water. 

For the filling: 

1 can (14 ounces) sweetened condensed milk; 

4 egg yolks; 

Grated rind of 4 limes; 

Juice of 5 limes or enough to make a generous '2 cup; 

1 cup heavy cream; 

1 tablespoon confectioners’ sugar. 

For the crust: sift the flour and salt into a bowl, and cut in 
the shortening until the mixture resembles bread crumbs. 
Stir the egg yolk and lime juice into the ice water and cut 
this into the flour until it all is dampened. Add another 
teaspoon of water if necessary. Now turn the mixture out 
onto a lightly floured board and knead it gently until it 
forms a dough. Shape this into a ball, wrap it tight, and 
refrigerate it for 15 minutes. 

Roll out the pastry on a lightly floured board, forming a 
10-inch disc to line a 9-inch pie pan. Turn the excess at the 
edge under. Crimp the edge, and prick the bottom of the 
crust all over with a fork. Refrigerate the crust in the pan for 
15 minutes. 

Meanwhile, preheat the oven to 375 degrees. 

For the filling: whisk the condensed milk and yolks 
together and add all but one teaspoon of the grated rind. 
Whisk in the lime juice a little at a time. Set the filling 
aside. 

Line the uncooked crust with foil, pour in two cups of 
dried beans or rice (to help it keep its shape), and bake it for 
15 minutes or until the edge is just set. Remove the foil and 
ballast, and bake the crust for 20 minutes more or until the 
bottom is also just set. 

Remove the crust from the oven, and turn the oven 
temperature down to 350 degrees. Pour the filling into the 
crust, smooth the top, and bake the pie for 20 minutes or 
until the custard is just set. 

Let the pie cool to room temperature, then refrigerate it 
until it is very cold. 

Just before serving: whip the cream until it holds a soft 
shape, add the confectioners’ sugar, and continue whipping 
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until the cream forms stiff peaks. Spread the cream on the 
custard, swirling it with the back of a spoon to form peaks, 
or pipe the cream onto the custard using a pastry bag and 
star tip. Decorate the cream with the reserved lime rind. 


Creme caramel 
Serves four 

These caramel-topped custards are made in small souffle 
dishes or heatproof custard cups and unmolded to be served 
as individual portions. 

For the caramel: 
¥%, cup sugar; 
¥, cup water. 

For the custard: 

1% cups milk; 

2 whole eggs; 

2 egg yolks; 

1% tablespoons sugar. 

Preheat the oven to 375 degrees and bring a teakettle of 
water to a boil. 

For the caramel: cook the sugar and water in a heavy- 
based saucepan over gentle heat until the sugar dissolves. 
Then bring this to a boil and cook steadily without stirring 
until the caramel turns a rich brown. 

(Note: if the caramel crystallizes before it turns golden, 
add a squeeze of lemon juice to the pan, but do not stir it 
in.) 

Dip the bottom of the saucepan into a bow! of cold water, 
and when the caramel has stopped bubbling, pour a layer of 
it into each of four *4-cup heatproof cups. Pour any remain- 
ing caramel onto a baking sheet and reserve it. 

For the custard: scald the milk. Stir the eggs and yolks 
together, then gradually stir in the sugar and scalded milk. 
Strain this into a large measuring cup. 

Divide the custard among the cups and cover each with 
foil. Line a small roasting pan with a kitchen towel (this will 
prevent the cups from rocking) and set the cups in the pan. 
Pour boiling water into the pan to come three-quarters of 
the way up the sides of the cups. Cook for 25 minutes or 
until the custard is set (you may test for this by inserting a 
knife near the center of the custard; it’s done if the knife 
comes out clean). Lift the cups from the water, leave them 
to cool to room temperature, and then refrigerate them until 
they are cold. 

Just before serving: crush the reserved caramel by bang- 
ing it with a rolling pin or something. Run a small knife 
around the inside edges of the cups and turn each custard 
out onto an individual plate. Gently tilt each plate so the 
liquid caramel forms a pool of sauce around the custard. 
Scatter the crushed caramel around the edges, and serve at 
once. 


Choclatines 
(Small chocolate cakes) 
Makes nine cakes 

Choclatines are classic French petit fours — small cakes 
served at the end of meals. These are bigger than regular 
petit fours — each will be about two inches square — and 
one cake serves one person quite adequately. The cake is 
quite simple to make, the frosting is straightforward, but 

Continued on page 17 
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How sweet they are 
A guide to postprandial wines 


by Michael Apstein 


cause to forget their sweet counterparts. In fact, 

some of the most prized and expensive wines are 
sweet. For example, a 1746 Hungarian Tokay Essence sold 
for $14,000 at the 1980 Heublein Rare Wine Auction. Sweet 
wines can be a wonderful accompaniment to dessert, and 
sometimes they can even be dessert. The good ones are 
expensive even if they’re less than two centuries old. But 
fortunately, a little bit goes a long way. 

The process by which dessert wines are made is similar 
the world over — Hungarian Tokay is made in much the 
same way as are French Sauternes and German and Cali- 
fornian Late Harvest Rieslings — and this process is part of 
the reason that they can be so expensive. As sweet as they 
are, no sugar has been added to these wines. Grapes for 
them are harvested extremely late, frequently a month or 
two after all the others. While the grapes remain on the 
vine, a mold penetrates their skins and dehydrates them, so 
the proportion of sugar they contain increases and can be as 
much as 50 percent at the time of harvest. The grapes are 
crushed, and fermentation takes place as with other wines, 
except that it stops before all the sugar is converted to alco- 
hol leaving what’s known as a “residual sugar”’ (r.s.) con- 
tent of from 10 to 25 percent. (By comparison, dry-wine 
grapes contain only 20 to 25 percent sugar at harvest, and 
after fermentation the wine will usually have less than 0.5 
percent r.s.) These dessert wines would be cloyingly sweet 
and uninteresting if it were not for the concentration of the 
natural fruit flavors and acidity that occurs with the 
dehydration. The result is a pleasant balance of fruitiness, 
tartness, and rich sweetness. 

Allowing the grapes to become moldy naturally is the step 
that incurs extra expense. The mold does not set in on all 
the grapes at the same time, and therefore the pickers must 
go through the vineyards several times, sometimes eight or 
10, instead of the usual once. Additionally, since the grapes 
have become dehydrated and shriveled, it takes many more 
to give the same amount of juice that fresh, ripe grapes 
would provide. At Chateau Lafite Rothschild in the Medoc, 
for example, an average yield is 110 cases of wine per acre, 
whereas at Chateau D’Yquem, which produces Sauternes, it 
is 33 cases per acre. 

France 

The luscious sweet wines of France, like many of the great 
reds, come from Bordeaux. Here the semillon and sau- 
vignon blanc, used for making dry, white Graves in nearby 
regions, are left on the vines to become overripe and 
attacked by the mold botrytis cinerea, or pourriture noble 
(noble rot). The resulting absolutely disgusting-looking 
fruits are used to make the wines that take their names from 
subregions of Bordeaux: Sauternes (whose wine is not to be 
confused with Californian Sauterne, which may be sweet or 
dry but is unsuitable for dessert in either case) and its 
neighbor Barsac. As in the Medoc, the vineyards of Sau- 
ternes were classified by the French in 1855 into grands crus 
classes — premier grand cru, premiers crus, or deuxiemes 
crus — according to the price their products claimed on the 
market at that time. In 1855, there was only one premier 
grand cru, a wine so good that it deserved a class all its own; 
the same wine still does — Chateau D’Yquem. Of 11 pre- 
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— he current enthusiasm for dry white wines is no 


miers crus, Chateau Suduiraut and Chateau Guiraud are 
two of my favorites and seem to produce good wine 
consistently. Most of the premiers crus wines are labeled as 
such, which is helpful to those of us who can never remem- 
ber the names of all 11. Another dozen vineyards are classi- 
fied as deuxiemes crus, with Chateau Filhot frequently at 
the top of that list. A wine from this group will not be 
labeled “‘deuxieme”’ (who wants to be second?), but simply 
“cru classe’’ or “grands crus classes.” 

These ‘classified’? wines account for only about 25 
percent of the production of the region. Non-classified cha- 
teaux, producing wines that are labeled with just the 
regional appellation, Sauternes, account for the rest. In 
good years, the products of these non-classified chateaux 
can represent excellent value because they never command 
the price of the classified wines. 

More so than with most wines, the quality of Sauternes 
varies from year to year. Not only must the grapes ripen per- 
fectly, but conditions must be right for the botrytis to do its 
work. Consequently, what may be a great year in the Medoc 
may be a mediocre one in Sauternes. For example, in Medoc 
1966 was truly outstanding, while 1967 could only be con- 
sidered slightly above average; the reverse was true in Sau- 
ternes. More recently, the 1970 and 1971 Sauternes were 
well above average as were the 1975s and ’76s, the ’75s being 
outstanding. 

Because of their high sugar content, Sauternes age well. 
In fact, they generally need at least a decade to reach their 
peak and lose some sharpness and bitterness they have 
when they’re young. The ’71s are pretty much ready now, 
and I suspect that many of the 70s, although good now, will 
develop still more over the next couple of years. Many of the 
75s need at least another five to eight years, while most of 
the ’76s should be ready in three or four years. I can 
recommend three 1970s that are ready for drinking: Clos des 
Remparts, an unclassified wine from an excellent year and 
as inexpensive as you'll find for a good Sauternes ($7.75 at 
Brookline Liquor Mart); Chateau Lafaurie-Peyraguey ($13 
at Macy’s); and Chateau Guiraud ($14 at Brookline Liquor 
Mart). 

Germany 

Considering the tendency of German wines to be a touch 
sweeter than French wines, it is no surprise that the 
Germans can make spectacular dessert wines. The German 
dessert-wine label, although befuddling at a glance, is in 
reality an example of truth in labeling. In addition to nam- 
ing the town (for example, “Piesporter,” the “er” indicating 
“from” the town of) and vineyard (‘‘Goldtropfchen’’), it 
tells us the relative level of quality: qualitatswein or QbA, or 
the slightly better qualitatswein mit pradikat. Wines of this 
latter level are classified into five grades of increasing sweet- 
ness, starting with kabinett (least sweet and appropriate to 
accompany meals) and spatlese. The three grades that con- 
cern us here because they are appropriate for dessert are 
auslese, beerenauslese, and trockenbeerenauslese. For an 
auslese (literally, “selected”), only the most overripe 
bunches of grapes (with the highest sugar content) are 
picked for the wine. To make a beerenauslese (BA), only 
selected ‘‘berries’’ (beeren) from those bunches are used. 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

And for a trockenbeerenauslese (TBA), 
only the shriveled or dried 
berries (trockenbeeren) are 
chosen. The grapes used for the 
BAs and TBAs have been attacked 
by the noble rot, here called edel- 
faule. The resulting wine can have 
an even more intense, concen- 
trated, nectar-like quality than Sau- 
ternes have. While Sauternes gen- 
erally have a higher alcohol con- 
tent than most wines do (14 to 16 
percent), the BAs and TBAs have a 
lower one (eight or nine percent). But 
because of their high sugar content, 
these German wines age extremely 
well. Like the Sauternes, they need 
time to reach their peak. With most 
BAs costing between $20 and $30 a half 
bottle and TBAs more than double 
that, recommendations are almost 
pointless since few can afford to buy 
these wines. However, I must point out 
a 1976 Eppelsheimer Felsen BA, by 
Von Stetten, which is an excellent buy 
($12.95/full bottle at Harvard Wine 
and Liquor) but needs several more 
years to reach its peak; and a 1976 
Rauenthaler Baiken Auslese by the 
State Domain that is so rich it is close 
to a BA in quality and therefore not 
unreasonable at $18.75/full bottle 
(Brookline Liquor Mart). It is perfect 
for drinking now. Prices for these kinds 


of wine are likely to increase because 
virtually none has been made, due to 
bad weather, since 1976. Knowledge of 
vintages is of slight importance when 
choosing among these sweet German 
wines because they are made only in 
good years. 
California 

For the last decade or so, California 
wineries have been using the riesling, 
the grape used for most German BAs 
and TBAs, and techniques similar to 
those employed in Germany, to make 
Late Harvest Rieslings that rival their 
German counterparts (in price as well 
as in quality, unfortunately). Cali- 
fornian nomenclature is not standard 
and can be confusing: Freemark 
Abbey, for example, calls its product 
‘‘Edelwein.”’ Even among wines 
labeled Late Harvest Riesling, all do 
not have the same degree of sweetness 
or intensity. Many wineries produce 
Late Harvest Rieslings with five per- 
cent r.s., while Raymond Vineyards 
has one, of BA or TBA quality, with 22 
percent r.s. (the 1978 is superb; 
$17.50/half bottle at Brookline Liquor 
Mart). Check the label for residual 
sugar content or ask the wine mer- 
chant. Chateau St. Jean, in addition to 
producing a Late Harvest with a low 
residual sugar content, has one that is 
described as “individually bunch se- 
lected late harvest”’ and is in the BA or 


TBA style. Chateau St. Jean follows 
the commendable practice of making 
these wines from the grapes of 
particular vineyards, either the Robert 
Young or Belle Terre, and labeling the 
bottles accordingly. These wines age 
well. I was fortunate to have a 1973 
Freemark Abbey Edelwein (20 per- 
cent r.s.) not long ago. It was simply 
stunning. The 1978 is also very good, 
and I suspect it will develop well 
($25.95/full bottle at Brookline Liquor 
Mart). The two consistent Californian 
leaders in these wines are Chateau St. 
Jean and Joseph Phelps, and their 
wines range from $18 to $45/half bottle 
(at the Winecellar of Silene, Wal- 
tham) depending on their designa- 
tion. 

Serving suggestions 

1) Because of the above-mentioned 
wines’ concentrated flavor and 
intensity (not to mention high price), a 
half bottle can serve four to six people 
nicely. 

2) Serve the wine chilled, but not so 
cold as to dull its flavor. 

3) Such wines can be served with or 
after dessert with equal success. They 
go particularly well with rich, creamy, 
but not pungent cheese or with ripe 
fruit. And for me, at least, they would 
be a perfect complement to Sheryl 
Julian’s choclatines or just about any- 
thing chocolate. C 
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The game 
ot the name 


Illustrations by Marjory Wunsch 


The accompanying illustrations raise the old chestnut of a 
question, what’s in a name? Every dish has to have one, 
because if you just listed the ingredients, it'd take too long 
to tell people what’s for supper. Sometimes dishes get 
named after their ingredients (especially if the chief one is 


anchovies), sometimes they get named after methods of 


cooking (especially if it involves flambeeing), and some- 
times they get named after people. Which people? 

Well, in the olden days, famous dishes were named after 
kings and queens. There was a good reason for this. Say you 
were a French chef whose aristocratic employer had invited 
the king over for a light, 2000-person banquet. If the king 
happened to ask, ‘Say, what was the name of that deli- 
cious chicken?” then the name problem was settled. If host 
and chef failed to answer in unison, “Why, we call that 


‘poulet roti Henri IV,’ your majesty,”’ they wound up in the 
honeymoon suite of the Bastille. 

Later on, dishes got named for celebrities. This was 
particularly true in the Gilded Age, when the rich and 
famous were the only people who ate out. Many dishes were 
named after opera stars, perhaps because opera singing is a 
field where a, uh, full figure is deemed desirable. 

Nowadays chefs have wised up and name their creations 
after themselves. This not only makes sense, but is also good 
publicity, on which good cooks thrive. The existence of Pau! 
Bocuse wallpaper proves this, among other points. The 
modern state of affairs means, though, that if you make the 
famous salade a la Paul Bocuse, before you tell anybody what 
it is, you'd better check with a lawyer as well as a cookbook; 
you may have violated a copyright law. — Michael Gee 
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Produce 


Continued from page 5 

will continue to fill in until Florida’s 
replanted crop hits market around 
mid- to late March. Unfortunately, 
tomatoes are one crop that can’t be sal- 
vaged for the processors. Frozen to- 
matoes lose their structural integrity 
and their flavor, so no ketchup 
manufacturer or pizza-joint supplier 
will get close to a frozen crop. The 
farmer is completely out of luck on this 
one. 

Summer squash was another victim. 
Ninety percent of the yellow crook- 
necks and zucchini never made it off 
the vine, though the hardier butternut 
and acorn squashes survived the chill. 
Eggplant got off fairly well; we only 
lost about a quarter of the crop. 
Peppers had moderate to heavy dam- 
age; volume is down about half. Green 
beans took it on the chin; they’re 
nearly all gone, at least until the new 
planting comes in around the end of 
March. And cucumbers? They’re gone, 
lost ’em all. What few you see in the 
stores are from Mexico and the 
Bahamas. Tangerines, too, went by the 
boards. Nothing’s left. 

On the brighter side, the hardier C- 
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vegetables — cabbage, cauliflower, 
carrots, and celery — were either not 
hurt or hurt only slightly. And lettuce 
pulled through, though some leaf tips 
were frozen. Supplies of Florida cab- 
bage, lettuce, and celery should hold 
up through May, and cauliflower 
through April. 

Strawberries were an interesting sur- 
vival story — they were protected by a 
layer of ice. Sounds strange, doesn’t it? 
Well, what happened is that before the 
storm arrived, farmers sprinkled the 
berries, using their overhead irriga- 
tion. Strawberries can live at 22 
degrees, but that’s the minimum. The 
sheet of ice kept the berries at a con- 
stant 32. It’s a true story, honest. So, 
barring further extreme temperatures, 
strawberries should be around until 
about April, when the California berry 
deal kicks in. 

Estimates on the damage to the 
Florida citrus crop are that it’s run- 
ning at about 20 percent. Grapefruit 
loss was negligible because of their 
thick skins, but temples, tangerines, 
and oranges all suffered. With 80 per- 
cent of the Florida citrus crop going 
into juice concentrate, the damage to 
the juice oranges could be significant. 

In response to this crisis, the Florida 
Citrus Mutual Association placed a 10- 
day embargo on fresh citrus ship- 


ments at the end of January. One of 
the reasons it gave was that it wanted 
to protect the integrity of the industry 
and prevent anyone from peddling 
sorry fruit and thus besmirching the 
industry’s good name. Another reason 
was so that growers could mobilize all 
their resources to pick and process 
juice oranges without having to worry 
about the market for fresh oranges at 
that point. What the Association 
didn’t officially say is that another rea- 
son for holding onto supplies was that 
the market had been sloppy; prices 
had been down. The freeze and embar- 
go gave them the chance to raise prices 
considerably. 

In short, the Florida freeze resulted 
in a major setback to the winter vege- 
table and citrus harvests. Prices on 
most affected items doubled immedi- 
ately after the freeze, and there’s been 
little indication that they will return to 
normal this season. The price on con- 
centrated orange juice, especially, has 
skyrocketed. Tropicana and Minute 
Maid had already been raising prices 
to all-time highs even before the freeze, 
and this was in spite of a glut of 
oranges. 

To relieve shortages and fill in the 
gaps created by the freeze, New 
Englanders have had to turn, in even 

Continued on page 16 
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greater numbers than usual, to other 
winter growing areas — Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Mexico. Spinach has been 
coming out of the Lone Star state for a 
couple of months and will continue to 
do so through the cold season. Supply 
and price of the loose spinach look 
good. Texas citrus is very tasty, but, 
unfortunately, the small crops usually 
don’t get distributed this far east. 

This year, California had a bumper 
crop of avocados. The green Fuertes 
have been tastier than usual, and 
though production is winding down, 
they should last until the dark, thick- 
skinned Haas arrive in April. Arti- 
chokes were also plentiful this year, as 
California produced record numbers. 
Supplies of broccoli are holding steady, 
though prices have gone up some since 
people are turning to this popular stalk 
as vegetable options dwindle because 
of the Florida freeze. 

Lettuce is holding up well. Though 
the romaine crop has been short in 
California, romaine is still not a bad 
buy. Iceberg is also available, but 
increasingly expensive. 

The packers have started to release 
their controlled atmosphere (CA) 
apples, that is, apples that were placed 
in cold storage as soon as they were 
picked, and kept sleeping at 31 


degrees. Since consumers pay for this 
extra attention, apple prices are going 
up. The hard, tart, and terribly expen- 
sive Granny Smiths are still coming 
from France, but in March, distrib- 
utors will switch to Chile and then to 
South Africa for supplies, both of 
which countries have human-rights 
boycotts on them. 

Generally, Mexican produce takes 
up in mid-winter after the Florida 
harvests have peaked. From February 
to May, Mexico is the major supplier of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, bell peppers, 
eggplant, and squash. This year’s 
freeze in Florida, however, put pres- 
sure on the Mexican growers to begin 
shipments earlier. This might not have 
been a problem except that last fall 
Mexican growers planted fewer acres 
because they had so much excess a 
year ago, which depressed prices. 
Limited shipments are coming out of 
Mexico. Overall, though, many sup- 
pliers have decided not to bust a gut to 
keep supplies up and prices down; they 
figure it pays better have a few spot 
shortages. 

In the past 10 years, Mexican 
agriculture has become, in large part, 
an extension of California agribusi- 
ness. The Bajio Valley, which is some 
150 miles north of Mexico City, is one 
of Mexico’s richest agricultural 


regions. In the late 1960s, Del Monte, 
Campbell, and General Foods moved 
in with canning and packing opera- 
tions. They have developed what they 
call “contract” farming, in which US 
firms put up the financing in exchange 
for complete control — over what the 
Mexicans are to plant, over when they 
are to cultivate, over how much the 
growers get paid, and over the 
transportation and distribution sys- 
tems. The US firms get away with pay- 
ing about one-half what they would 
have to pay domestic growers. And 
their crops, mostly peas and aspara- 
gus, are processed for export to the US 
market. The use of good land to pro- 
duce delicacies for the US is now so 
widespread that Mexico is no longer 
able to feed its own populatiun the 
staples. Since 1977, it has had to im- 
port corn, beans, and wheat. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that 80 percent of 
the rural population of Mexico suffers 
from malnutrition. 

Mexican strawberries are another 
sad story. Grown in northern Mexico 
for export, strawberries have become a 
very lucrative investment for major 
Mexican growers and their US part- 
ners. One-third of the frozen straw- 
berries consumed in the US come from 
Mexican fields, where workers are 
mostly women and children ‘“‘because 
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they do not have to stoop so far.” They 
work 14-hour days and receive from $3 
to $5 per day, and the military often 
guards the fields to prevent “‘distur- 
bances.” 

Though Mexican produce is gen- 
erally of good quality, consumers 
should be careful this season. As one 
Mexican grower says, ‘“‘When the 
market in the US is full of Florida pro- 
duce, the inspection at the border is 
very tough, and much fruit is turned 
back with the excuse that it’s below 
standard. On the other hand, when 
there is no Florida produce on the 
market, inspection is very lax and they 
let all the garbage go through.’”’ So, 
with the Florida freeze cutting into 
available domestic supplies, watch out 
for the garbage. 

In general, we'll have fewer fresh 
vegetables and citrus this late-winter 
season, prices will be higher, and qual- 
ity down. But, hey, we didn’t lose 
everything. Besides, New Englanders 
may finally get a chance to taste good 
ol’ Texas oranges — the sweetest, juic- 
iest oranges there are. 

(Thanks again to the people over at 
the New England Food Co-operative 
Organization and to US Department of 
Agriculture agents in Florida, Texas, 
and Arizona.) 


Desserts 


Continued from page 6 

the assembly requires some decent 
tools and all your concentration. When 
they’re done and assembled on a doily- 
lined platter, choclatines are a vision. 


For the cake: 

2 squares (2 ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate; 

¥2 cup butter, at room temperature; 

1 cup granulated sugar; 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract; 

2 eggs; 

2 cups sifted cake flour; 

Pinch of salt; 

1 teaspoon baking soda; 

1 cup ice water. 


For the frosting: 

10 ounces semisweet or sweet 
chocolate; 

2 cups (1 pound) unsalted butter, at 
room temperature; 

3 cups confectioners’ sugar, sifted 
onto waxed paper; 

6 egg yolks. 

To finish: 

2 tablespoons rum; 

4 cups chopped or sliced almonds, 
browned for 4 minutes in a 500-degree 
oven. 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. 
Grease, flour, and set aside two eight- 
inch-square cake pans. 


For the cake: melt the unsweetened 
chocolate on a plate over a saucepan of 
hot, but not boiling, water. Using a 
mixer, cream the butter until it is soft 
and light, then mix in the sugar until it 
is completely incorporated. With the 
mixer set on its lowest speed, mix in 
the vanilla extract and eggs, and then 
add the melted chocolate, and beat to 
mix well. 

Sift together the flour, salt, and 
baking soda. With the mixer still set on 
low speed, alternate adding small 
portions of the flour mixture and the 
ice water, beginning and ending with 
flour. 

Divide the batter between the two 
pans and spread it slightly higher at 
the edges than in the center. Tap each 
pan once, hard, on the table to release 
any air pockets, and bake the cakes in 
the preheated oven for 35 minutes or 
until the tops spring back when 
pressed with a fingertip and the cakes 
pull away from the edges of the pan. 
Switch the cakes around in the oven 
(back to front and top to bottom) half- 
way through cooking to ensure even 
baking. 

Turn the cakes out onto racks lined 
with waxed paper, and leave until 
they’re completely cooled. 

For the frosting: Melt the chocolate 
on a plate over a saucepan of hot, but 
not boiling water. Cream the butter 
until soft and light, add the con- 
fectioners’ sugar a little at a time, 
followed by the yolks, one by one. Add 
the chocolate to the frosting, beating 
well until it is just mixed. 

To assemble the choclatines: with 
the blade of a straight, serrated-edge 
knife, slice both cakes in half 
horizontally to make four thin layers. 
Set the bottom of one cake aside, and 
brush the rest with rum. 

Spread some frosting on one of the 
cake tops, cover with another layer of 
cake, and frost the second layer. Set a 
third layer on that and frost it too. Top 
with the smooth side of the bottom 
layer. Use the knife to square up the 
four sides of the cake, taking off as 
little as possible. Divide the cake into 
nine squares. 

Holding the squares top and bottom, 
frost the sides with the metal palette 
knife. 

Spread the chopped or sliced 
almonds onto waxed paper and press 
the choclatines (one side at a time) 
into the nuts. Set the choclatines right 
side up on the counter, and very care- 
fully spread some frosting on the tops. 
Spoon the remaining frosting into a 
pastry bag fitted with a star tip and 
decorate the tops of the choclatines 
with peaks or rosettes of frosting. 

Refrigerate the cakes on a tray until 
30 minutes before serving, then 
arrange them on a doily-lined platter 
for presentation. O 
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Cate society 


Where to practice 


the art of hanging out 


by Barbara Wallraff 


o why isn’t your local Dunkin’ 
Donuts a cafe? It serves coffee 
and pastry, doesn’t it? The Har- 


vard Bookstore Cafe, with its wide- 
ranging menu and _ beer-and-wine 


license ~~ is that really a cafe? What 
about an IHOP? At least, there the 
mention of coffee is enough to bring a 
big pot of it to your table. 

This very basic question -~ what the 
heck is a cafe? — was addressed to 
various admitted cafe fanciers. Their 
definitions ranged from an off-the-cuff 
“it only counts if it serves dark-roast 
coffee’ to explanations-by-elimina- 
tion: it isn’t a cafe if it serves liquor or 
if it serves full meals, or if it makes a 
point of serving liquor or full meals. 

“A cafe is someplace where you can 
sit and have a cup of coffee and no one 
will bother you, right?’’ one person 
said, which seemed on the track until 
he went on to name the Crossroads on 
Beacon Street as his favorite cafe. 

Well. for the purpose of this article, 
they're all wrong. Or at jeast, their def- 
initions are incomplete. They — cafe 
patrons — are going to be our working 
definition. Where people go for coffee 
and people, or maybe a snack and 
coffee and people — that’s a cafe. See, 
if you just wanted coffee, you could go 
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to your own kitchen, or to a diner or 
vending machine. Of course, you can 
get coffee at a cafe, but going there 
merely for a caffeine fix is like deciding 
to get drunk on Dom Perignon at a 
fancy bar. For meeting new people, for 
watching people, for having rendez- 
vous with people or writing to people or 
reading about people among other 
people — cafes are terrific for all that. 

Whether a particular spot is or isn’t 
a cafe is, then, up to you and the other 
patrons. There are places with ‘‘Cafe’’ 
in their names that nearly everyone 
thinks of as restaurants, and there are 
popular cafes that don’t call them- 
selves such. OK, the Crossroads can be 
a cafe. 

Cafes are among the very few public 
places where, at this time of year, you 
can respectably do nothing in particu- 
lar. The attractiveness of cafes is 
obvious in summer, when people sit 
outdoors at umbrella-shaded tables, 
lazily stirring iced coffees and pre- 
tending not to watch the pedestrians 
from behind their sunglasses. In win- 
ter, it’s the necessity of cafes that’s 
obvious, since cold weather narrows 
your choice of places to idle openly. 

So let’s get specific. Who idles 
where, what edible and potable 


excuses for idling and making friends 
are available where, what are the pos- 
sible varieties of public idling exper- 
ience? The categories into which local 
cafes have been grouped below are 
quite subjective; many cafes would 
have fit comfortably into any of three 
or four categories. You want cross-ref- 
erencing, perhaps? OK, you got it (for 
outstanding cases). And alphabetical 
order within categories? You got that 
too. 


Cafes for the upscale 

Are you upscale enough to have fond 
memories of the namesake of New- 
bury Street’s Cafe Florian? The 
Florian in Venice? Venice, Italy? Right 
across the piazza from Quadri? The 
two Florians don’t have an awful lot in 
common, do they? Now, that’s an 
opening topic for a conversation with a 
Boston Florian patron, if he or she 
seems willing to be distracted from his 
or her Wall Street Journal. Or you can 
eavesdrop on people who come in 
together while they talk over their pur- 
chases from Bonwit’s or Louis. To be 
fair, there’s usually also a patron or 
two who looks ready for a dialogue on 
how distressingly materialistic the 
world is today. The service — to the 





jean-clad and fur-swathed alike — is 
polite and unobtrusive, and the 
comestibles are fine. Florian calls itself 
‘“Boston’s oldest Continental coffee- 
house,” and mentioning it first here is 
not a case of “age before beauty.” 
The Coffee Connections, in Har- 


vard Square and in Quincy Market, 
promote the connoisseur’s approach to 


coffee, a seductive finesse on the art of 
upscalemanship. The Harvard Square 
Connection, as you'd expect of a cafe, 
has tables and chairs and serves food. 
At the Market, though, you'll have to 
make your own connections with every 
amenity except coffee 
Cross-references: except for the 
Blue Parrot and Papillon, which are 
too comfortable to be upscale, the 
cafes mentioned under “‘Cafes for those 
who might be tempted tc eat a meal,” 
below, are all upscale. Being able to 
eat out on a whim costs money, you 
see, and so does being upscale; in fact, 
they're almost the same thing. 


Cafes for the down-to-earth 

This here category is included to 
provide balance. There are those to 
whom Cardell’s, in Harvard Square, is 
a cafe. There are those to whom any 
Dunkin’ Donuts franchise — except 
maybe the one at Park Street Under — 
is a cafe. And there are those to whom 
Newbury Street’s Travis Restaurant 
is a cafe. Some of these cafes’ patrons 
are certified poor and struggling 
artists, some of them are working 
stiffs, some of them are winos, and 
many of them are nice people. 

Cross-references: none, particu- 
larly 


Intellectual cafes 
As you might imagine, the hub of 


ee 
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local intellectual-cafe society is Har- 
vard Square. Toting a weighty tome or 
a foreign newspaper and puffing a 
Gauloise, you'll fit right in at any of 
the hangouts mentioned here 

The Algiers, in the Truc arcade on 
Brattle Street, is perhaps the most- 
established, best-known Harvard 
Square cafe. Some people make jokes 
about the Algiers, the kind they make 
about their old black-sheep uncles who 
are real characters. The jokes aren't 
always nice. The Algiers’s beverages 
are excellent; its food, heavy on the 
Middle Eastern influence, is unusual 
and mostly tasty. One cafe habitue 
approvingly describes the atmosphere 
and service thus: ““The Algiers at least 
makes a reference to grandiosity by 
having all the waitresses insolent.’ 

One regular at the Cafe Pamplona, 
on Bow Street, has this to say about his 
frequent presence there: ‘‘Sometimes | 
think I’m literally addicted to one of 
the sandwiches on the menu, like i can 
only go so many days and then I have 
to have one.’ For the record, he’s 
talking about the carne mechada and 
cheese, he has set aside his Flaubert in 
order to have this discussion, and he 
smokes Camels. 

Passim, on Palmer Street, becomes 
a coffeehouse by night, and then the 
live entertainment — non-cafe kind of 
people — is the real draw. From 
brunch time through the afternoon, 
though, it’s a pleasant cafe, unusually 
spacious and airy for a basement place 
The successor to the famed Club 47, 
where a veritable pantheon of folk- 
singers got their start, it seems the 
ideal spot to strike up a discussion 
about where Bob Dylan’s soul will go 
when he dies. 

The Patisserie Francaise, in a 
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funky basement on bustling Boylston 
Street, is particularly a morning favor- 
ite. And Piroschka, on Dunster 
Street, is ‘cozy without being oppres- 
sive,’’ according to one of its many par- 
tisans 

Cross-references: Cardell’s patrons 
have been known to theorize about art, 
Florian patrons. have been known to 
quote Oscar Wilde extemporaneously, 
and Romano’s patrons have been 
known to settle in with thick histori- 
cal novels 


Ethnic cafes 

Considering what a fine antidote to 
New England-winter blahs a stint in a 
snug cafe makes, isn’t it curious that so 
many local cafes have Mediterranean 
motifs? Well, no, because cafes are a 
Mediterranean tradition; Northern 
Europeans drink 

For old-world atmosphere, the North 
End's Italian cafes are unbeatable. 
You really haven’t experienced how 
foreign Boston can be until you've been 
served espressc and anisette by a 12- 
year-old waiter at 3 a.m. Hanover 
Street's where you'll find the cafe 
action. The Caffe dello Sport is 
maybe a little too authentic; it scares 
off timid outsiders, especially female 
ones. The Caffe Paradiso serves a few 
more tourists, and the Caffe Pom- 
peii still more. All three places do 
creditable things with cappuccino and 
cannoli and the like. 

One occasional patron sums up the 
special attraction of the Pompeii: “I 
love the jukebox the obligatory 
Frank Sinatra tunes and all this wail- 
ing in Italian. And they’ve got all these 
tacky murals ” And, of course, the 
pool room in the back 

Continued or 
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A more genteel, old-fashioned 
atmosphere and clientele prevail at 
the Caffe Vittoria, down the street. 
Depending on how you look at it, the 
Vittoria is either a newcomer to the 
scene (having opened last year) or a 
long-standing tradition (having closed 
for a while 25 years ago). 

Cross-references: The Algiers may 
not be a very authentic Middle 
Eastern cafe — thank God for that — 
but it’s the closest thing we’ve got. If 
C’est Si Bon were magically whisked 
off to Paris, the Parisians probably 
wouldn’t bat an eye, and this tiny cafe 
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would continue to do a brisk business 
in its new location. The Pamplona is 
owned by a genuine Spaniard, and it 
dishes up delicious flan, among other 
specialties. And Vouros’ Zaharoplas- 
teion is as Greek as you please. 


Cafes for the sweet-toothed 

Now, your firm resolve to put on a 
few pounds isn’t necessarily the only 
reason to patronize one of these cafes. 
The virtues of the society in which 
you'll find yourself are not to be 
ignored — you'll be among brave 
people who can tuck away sinfully rich 
sweets publicly, and without demon- 
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strations of remorse. It’s just that these 
stalwarts refuse to admit they go to 
cafes to meet or watch one another, 
and swear they go for the pastry. 

In Harvard Square, the Black- 
smith House has been famed for its 
Viennese pastry for decades. There 
isn’t anyone (except maybe an 
anorexic) who doesn’t like the Wiener 
torte, say, or any of those things with 
whipped-cream filling and chopped 
nuts. However, even employees will 
warn you that the croissants are, well, 
nothing special. 

C’est Si Bon, on Arlington Street 
opposite the Public Garden, has only 
four tables in the cafe part of the cafe- 
and-restaurant combo it comprises. So 
you may find getting a seat difficult, 
and idling heedlessly harder still. 
Never mind, the napoleons, 
macaroons, croissants, and so on taste 
just as good to go. 

Romano’s has two locations, on 
Charles Street and on Newbury Street, 
and both have a sort of English tea- 
time atmosphere all day long. Or is it 
just when you eat the tasty scones and 
muffins that you get that impression? 

“I’m ashamed to admit that I eat the 
European pastries rather than the 
Greek pastries,” says a frequenter of 
Vouros’ Zaharoplasteion (aka Pastry 
& Coffee Shop). “If you can get a 
napoleon fresh, it’s delicious, fantas- 
tic. The American coffee is what most 
people call Greek coffee,” he warns, 
“and the Greek coffee is what most 
people call asphalt. I don’t know that I 
don’t like it — I can’t drink it.”’ 

Cross-references: nope, sorry, there 
are too many. Any cafe is prepared to 
satisfy your sweet tooth. Even Dunkin’ 
Donuts. Its chocolate glazed versions 
are really good. 


Cafes for those who might 
be tempted to eat a meal 

Lots of cafes double as restaurants. 
Or rather, there are many restaurants 
where you can sit and sip and chat and 
generally make like cafe society, at 
least when it’s not a busy meal time. 
Some favorites, personal and second- 
hand, are the Atrium and the Blue 
Parrot, both in Harvard Square; the 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace Bookstore 
Cafe; the Cafe Vendome, on Com- 
monwealth Avenue; the Harvard 
Bookstore Cafe, on Newbury Street; 
the Harvest, Harvard Square; Papil- 
lon, in Coolidge Corner; and Vie de 
France, at the Central Square end of 
Harvard Square. 

Cross-references: as with desserts, 
pretty near all cafes serve meals. But 
that’s their restaurant aspect and has 
little to do with their quality as cafes. 
Still, it’s nice to know that if you've sat 
there all day, idling, you won’t have to 
leave when you get hungry. 0 





RESTAURANT 
ROKA 


FOR THE 
FINEST IN 
TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE 
CUISINE ... 


ANYWHERE. 


ROKA 


18 Eliot Street 
Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. (617) 661-0344 


CHINESE 
CUISINE 


Mandarin & Szechuan Cuisine 


HAPPY HOUR 
4-7 P.M. 


$1.25 For 
Oriental And 
American Cocktails 


DINNER BUFFET *2.50 
ONCE AROUND 


LUNCH BUFFET ‘£2.50 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 


266 Worcester Road Rte. 9 
Framingham, MA 
872-9200 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 


Visit The 
Islands 


Taste the flavor of 
the West Indies 


Unusual Homemade Specialties 
From 
The West Indies 


e e | 
Grdblian Cuisine 
212 Western Ave. 

Camb., MA 492-9747 


Free Lunch? 


No, but we do have: free brownies every day, free Bloody Marys on New Year’s 
Day, free Irish Coffee on Saint Patrick’s Day, free jelly beans on Easter, free 
Strawberry Shortcake on the Fourth of July, free Apples in the Autumn, free 
Pumpkin Pie on Thanksgiving, free Brandy Alexanders on Christmas Eve, free 
draft beer when the Red Sox play in the World Series, and free parking on New- 
bury Street. Where??? Newbury’s Steak House, that’s where! We give you just 
about everything except a free lunch. There’s something to look forward to every 
season at Newbury’s. But don’t hold your breath for the beer. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 





Directory 
of restaurant advertisers 


These listings are provided es an easy 
reference for our readers and include only 
those restaurants advertising in Savor or 
the Boston Phoenix. 


BOSTON 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Greek/Ameri- 
can. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted on Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. AE. Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 
Another Season, 97 Mt. Vernon St., 367- 
0880. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5:45 
to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10:30 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: over 
$10. Reservations requested. AE, MC, per- 
sonal checks. French, Continental. 
Bra Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. American. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m., and for dinner Tues. through Sun. 
from 5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Reservations recommended. AE, 
MC, Visa. Italian. 
Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 353- 
0176. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. French, international. 
Cantina Italiana, 346 Hanover St., 523- 
9560. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Res- 
ervations accepted. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Ital- 
ian specialties and seafood. 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 261- 
2146. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charley's Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. All res- 
taurants open Mon. through Fri. from 
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11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. to 1 a.m. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. AE, CB, 
DC, Visa. American. 

Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. Open 
Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 11:30 
p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. No 
jeans, jacket required. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Inter- 
national. 

Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 Newbury 
St., at Exeter, 536-0095. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. (Book- 
store only is open on Mon. from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m.) Beer-and-wine license. Range: un- 
der $6. Bookstore and cafe serving break- 
fast through supper. No reservations. MC, 
Visa. Light European. 

Hermitage, 955 Boyiston St., in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. to 11 p.m. 
and Sun. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Russian, international. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247-8249. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 3 a.m. 
Open Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. American home cooking. 
Kebab-n-Kurry, 30 Massachusetts Ave., 
536-9835. Open Tues. through Fri. from 5 
to 10 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from noon 
to 10 p.m. Range: under $5 for lunch, and 
over $5 for dinner. AE, MC, Visa. Authen- 
tic Indian cuisine. 

Ken’s By George, 545 Boyiston St., 266- 
0833. Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Pi- 
ano five nights. Dress code. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Seafood, salads, 
omelets. 

Legal Seafoods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 
(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Proper dress. AE. 
Fresh seafood. 

Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont St., 
357-5077. Open daily from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night (cold foods, late supper after 8 p.m.). 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. New York deli. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa, and house charge. French. 


Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Jacket and tie. Continental, French. 
Metro Deli, 160 Cambridge St., 742-6319. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Deli res- 
taurant. 
Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to mid- 
- Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 
No Name, 15’ Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. Seafood. 
P.B. Sharon’s, 14-20 Marshall St., 367- 
1540. Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC. Nouvelle 
cuisine/regional foods. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. 
Quetzal Cafe, 669 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain, 524-9016. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. No liquor li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Local musicians 
Mon. through Sat. 8:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Also art gallery and workshops. Reserva- 
tions accepted for Sat. only. Natural vege- 
tarian; juice bar. 
Seventh Inn, 288 Boyiston St., 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. 
MC, Visa. Seafood, natural foods. 

Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. MC, Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. 

— 119 Newbury St., 247-4983. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 8:30 
p.m., and on Sat. from 11 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. MC, Visa. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE. 

Star of Siam, 93 Church St., 451-5236. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6 
for lunch, $6 to $10 for dinner. Parking. 
AE, DC. MC, Visa. Thal. 

Continued on page 26 





How do you make the 
world’s most celebrated 
pizza twice as good? 


Cut it in hall 


¥/ his original deep-dish 
pizza way back in 1943. 
Ike combined some of Italy's 

authentic old recipes with pro- 

digious quantities of meats, spices, 
vegetables and cheeses. And he opened 

the first Pizzeria Uno as a fine restaurant 

specializing in his new deep-dish pizza. 


And, to introduce you to this extraordinary 


dining experience, we're going to split an Uno 
pizza with you. Come in. Order any size- 


twice the size of the ordinary variety. 
Offer expires 3/23/81 ~ PUULERLA SX, 


22 Boylston St.. Harvard Sq., 731 Boylston St., Boston MA (617) 267-8554 
Cambridge MA (617)497-1530 Opening soon Rt. 9, Framingham MA 





48 Boylston St 
rookline, MA 02146 
(617) 277-9241 


Breakfast 8-11 
Lunch 12-3 


Dinner 5-11 
Sunday 4-11 


é 


Gourmet Greek > Reten Seine ms 
and American lu: 
cuisine Chestnut & Oak Sts 
Fresh seafood Newton Upper Falis 
fine wines & liquers Tel (617) 964-9295 
Luncheon 11-3 pm Your Hosts 
Dinner 5-10 pm 


Fish (9) tdea ® 
Markets wr 
LEGAL SEA FOODS" 


It it isn't tresh, it isn't Legal iy) 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 


Park Square, Boston Chestnut Hill 
277-7300 


Oyster 
Bars 


Bowl & Board 


An interesting shop... 


for interesting people. 
°Cutlery 
Butcher Block Furniture 
*Kitchen Glass and Crockery 
*and more 

1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 

140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 

Main Street, Vineyard Haven, 693-9441 


FINE ITALIAN CUISINE 


DA@.: 


269 NEWBURY STREET 
Dinner Sun - Thurs ‘til 11:30 Fri & Sat ‘til 12:30 
Lunch Tues - Sat 12-4 
Valet parking 262-4810 


« Another Season 


To delight the senses 
with fine dinners 


special catering and 


private lunches 


& MuCernons Sh. Post Ma 307 ~ 880 
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Continued from page 24 

Weggie’s, Lincoin and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Dancing. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Werner’s, City Hall Plaza, 742-9595. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 -. 
and from 5 to 10 p.m. Closed Sun. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. German. 
Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Soft jazz nightly. MC, Visa. 
European. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on 
Sat. to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Belly 
dancing on Wed. nights, and French singer 
and guitarist on Fri. and Sat. nights. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. French, 
Moroccan. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. AE, DC, MC. Chinese/Poly- 
nesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Wed. through Sat. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Ethnic music Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 864-6670. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6 for 
lunch, over $10 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted (except for Sat.). MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. Fresh fish. 
Colleen’s Restaurant, 792-794 Main St., 
661-1660. Open Mon. and Wed. through 
Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Open Sun., Mon., 
Wed., and Thurs. from 5 to 9:30 p.m. Open 
Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted for large parties. 
Chinese. 
Dertad’s, 16 Garden St., in the Sheraton 
Commander Hotel, 354-1234. Open seven 
days from 6 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: over $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa, house charge. 
French, Continental. 
Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St. (upstairs at Ah- 
med’s), 876-5200. Open Wed. through Sat. 
from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cuisine. 
Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
a.m., and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live 
entertainment. No reservations. 
Restaurant Roka, 18 Elliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 
Stockpot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 8 
p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Soup and salad. 
Swies Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 


Swiss. we 
Continued on page 28 


a AManrorl 
sunday brunch 


Botton 247-001! 


LE BOCAGE 
FRANCAIS 


77. '78. ‘79 — Best of Boston 
FOR DINNER 
Le Bocage still offers the best 
in French cuisine 
Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m 
Fri. & Sat, 5:30-11 pm 


72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 


PM. the 
%a a Seventh 


288 Boylston Street Boston, Seventh Inn, 


A Natural Foods Restaurant 
featuring fresh, local seafood 
Extensive wine list. featuring white wines 





Lunch and Dinner Mon. thro ugh Hae 12:00 to 9:00 
12:00) te M d Sunday 
Catering aaa private partie 


Master Charge. Visa & American Exy 


The No Name 
Restaurant 


eo - ) Where the Fish Fg mp From the 
Ocean |r the Frving Pan 
fe err jomey | Located on athe 7 
a Historic Fish Pier 
na ‘y 15's Fish Pier, Boston 
338-7 7539 
Open Monday to Saturday 


‘ke Sewell’s Original Chicago Pizzeria! 


731 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
(617)267-8554 
Oppposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru 


Colleen’s 
Chinese Cuisine 


792 Main St., Camb., Ma. 661-1660 


prisingly elegant Chinese Restaurant 
2 generous. delicious. Colleen’s is tre 


65 Dennis Fitzgibbons 
The Boston Phoenix Guide To Dining Out 


Pool ® Bar ® Oyster Bar 
Luncheon Specials 
we Greek Night Every 
Thursday 
Point of Pines, Revere, Mass. 
289-5566 





CULINARY ARTS 


Weekend 
Degree 
Program 


Now you can gain professional train- 
ing and receive a nationally recognized 
Associate Degree in Culinary Arts 
through the College of Continuing 
Education, with a convenient 
weekend schedule so you can 


“earn while you learn” 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS SPECIALTIES 


Gourmet Food in a 
Casual Atmosphere, 
Featuring: 
Crepe au Poulet, Limited Class Size 
Baba Ganoosh, 


he L ine, 
Pen» ail AN CULINARY ARTS 
Beef, Lamb, or Fish, 
JOHNSON & WALES 


and Fettucini Alfredo Call or 
Write for College of Continuing Education 
“BEST OF BOSTON” Brochure Abbott Park Place 


Best Salad Bar 456-1120 Providence, Rhode Island 02903 


“Not everyone's first salad bar ex- 


perience is a good one. Luckily, we 
had ours at Grendel's Den six years 
ago — when lettuce buffets were still 
a novelty in Boston...some of the 
best ingredients at Grendel's have a 
Middle Eastern flavor: Tabouli, Mari- 
nated Chick Peas, Mediterranean 
Olives, and a tasty Curried Rice and 
Raisin Salad...” 

The Real Paper Fall Guide 1980 


GRENDEL’S 


89 Winthrop St. Harvard Sq. Cambridge 
491-1160 


Ask About Our Catering Service. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CLEANING 
ENTERPRISES 


(617) 566-1080 
1018 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


Serving Business, 
Industry, and Home 


Where can 
a steak lover 
take a 
lobster lover 
to ah, ? 


- We've got over 40 items 
on our dinner menu for you to enjoy! 


Come Join Us. 


The Steak Place 
1268 Boylston Street / Chestnut Hill | 731-6200 





A VERY UNUSUAL RESTAURANT 


specializing in authentic 
Thai recipes, modestly priced. 


STAR or SIAM 


Luncheons and dinners 7 days 11 am - 11 pm 
93 Church St., Boston tel. 451-5236 
(Opp. Park Plaza Hotel & Howard Johnson Hotel) 
Beer/wines — Major credit cards 


OWN YOUR OWN 
RESTAURANT? 


I OFFER SEMINARS AND CLASSES 
ABOUT OPENING YOUR OWN RES- 
TAURANT. 

Call Joseph Rogers 


426-1374 


for information. 


Fuse Cob 


Dining & Catering 





Hours: 5:30-10-36 
Mon. -Sat 
Closed Sunday 

1271 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 


SAVOR THE SEASONS AT 


maison 
robert 


CUISINE FRANCAISE 
OLD CITY HALL 
45 SCHOOL ST. BOSTON 
617-227-3370 


Restaurant, Lounge & Bar 
Open daily 11:30- 2:00 AM 
PA 545 Boylston St., Copley Square * 266-0833 

o 
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Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. through Sat. from 5: 30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

Wu Fu, 460 Massachusetts Ave., 876-6299. 
Open Mon. through Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Peking, Sichuan. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 

Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Greek/Amer- 
ican. 
Callahan’s, 100 Needham St., Newton, 
527-3112. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Steaks, salads, seafood. 
Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., Brookline, 232- 
4050. Open for lunch Wed. through Fri. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. and for din- 
ner Mon. through Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions recommended. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
international. 
Chariey’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
China Sails, 1204 Boylston St. (Rte. 9), 
734-1700. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6 for lunch, $6 to $10 for 
dinner. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Cantonese, Sichuan. 
JB’s Steak House, 418 Watertown St. (Rte. 
16), Newton, 527-8124. Dining room open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 11:30 p.m. 
Lounge open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Dancing and piano bar Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Res- 
ervations accepted. No tank tops on men. 
MC, Visa. American and Italian. 
Legal Seafoods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., and Wed. through Sat. to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE. Fresh seafood. 
Open Sesame, 48 Boyiston St., Brookline, 
277-9241. Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 
to 11 a.m., from noon to 3 p.m., and from 
5 to 10 p.m. Open Sunday from 4 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. No res- 
ervations. Macrobiotic, seafood, and 
whole-grain dishes. 
Sabra, 45 Union St., Newton Centre, 527- 
5641, 964-9275. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
and holidays from 4 to 10: 30 p.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: $6 to $10. Live Israeli 
music Tues. through Sat. at 8 p.m. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. israeli and 
Middle Eastern. 
Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 
10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. —— under 
$6. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Sichuan. 
The Steak Place, 1268 Boyiston St., 
Brookline, 731-6200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., on Sat. 
from 4 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Res- 
ervations accepted except for Sat. after 
6:30 p.m. Live music in lounge Wed. 
through Sat. AE, MC, Visa. Steaks, sea- 
food, chops. 
Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range 
$6 to $10. No reservations. AE, DC, C. 
Visa. American. 

Continued on page 30 


Serving Natural Foods’ 


WORKING FOR HUMAN UNITY 


669 Centre St., Jamaica Plain 
Intormation/Take out 524-9016 


Best of 


Outdoor Dining 1979 
147 Huron Avenue 
RB? Cambridge 


ye . Fine European Cuisine 
- featuring 617) 864- 
fresh Pasta and ( ) 6670 
fresh pastries 
made on premises 
- fresh fish specialties 


Call 


His triumphs and his victories 
Outmeasured his ~ i 
He swam the Nile. 

He climbed the ‘Horn. 

He ate at 


Brandy Pete’s (Vv * 
82 Broad Street, Boston - 482-4165 


North Shore's answer to the high cost of dining . . . 


\ Che “Porthole“Pub 


115 Lynnway, 
Lynn 


fi lll in 


Mandarin & Szechuan 
Foods 
TAKE OUT ORDERS 
DAILY LUNCHEON 
SPECIALS 


Mon. — Wed., Thurs. 11: oe 10PM 
Fri. — 11:30 AM - 11 PM 
Sat. — Noon - Il PM 
Sun. — Noon - 10 PM 
235-6073 


274 Washington St., Wellesley 


what time hanger strikes. 


7am till Midnight 
SUN: 7am till 8pm 


180 TREMONT ST. 


CALL: 
T-A-K-E-0-U-T 





Haymarket, Quincy Market 
and now... 


Patés * Home-made Soups Hot Entrées & Seasonal 
Specials Delicious Salads * Assorted Sandwiches « 
Cheeses ¢ Fresh Fruits « Espresso ¢ Apéritifs, beers 


AT LEGAL SEA FOODS: 


Our new fresh fish market offers the same 
varieties served daily in our world famous 
restaurants. And for the Theatre crowd, quick 
service seating for pre-show suppers. Complete 
liquor license, take out service and our 
fabulous oyster bar. 


The Fish Market - Take some home soon! 


190 Newbury St. at Exeter, 536-0095. Tues. through OPENING IN MARCH 


Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. (Mon. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 

okstore only). Beer & wine license. Range: under > SS 

ss. on bookstore and cafe togetier. I ark Square 426-5566 
reakfast through supper. No reservations. MC, oa : j 

ee ee (also Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill) 


HARVARD WINE _ 
~ LIQUOR # 


ANNOUNCES 
THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL 


STORE WIDE WINE SALE 


March 9 - April 4 


10% off any bottle of wine 
15% off any mixed case of wine 
20% off any case of single wine 


Come on into our shop and find out why we’ve been selected 


‘* BEST WINE SHOP IN GREATER BOSTON ”’ 
Boston Magazine 1980 Trend Magazine 1980 


The Real Paper 1974, 1975, 1976, 1978, 1980. 
288 Harvard St. Brookline 02146 Phone (617) 277-9000 


(next to Coolidge Corner Theater) 





Ww FU Come to the Swiss Alps 


Offering the best and most authentic Peking 
and Szechuan cuisine 
Cocktails 
Open Seven Davs a Week 160 Mass. Ave. 


11:30 A.M.-1:00 A.M. Cambridge, MA Pr : 
Jin us for our luncheon buffet Phone 876-6299 Cocktail Lounge 
Vl You Can Eat $2.75 hive Star Chef (] 114 Mt. Auburn St. 


11:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M. Orders to take out Dy, Cambridge, MA 354-1366 


Never out of stock. om 
consent oor || | Pheenx Guide to 


oO oO 
ot hing Our 
Cr sono Galleria 


Cambridge Mon-Sat. 11:30 AM on sale n 

830 PM H Ow 

Sunday 5-8:30 PM A Guide of where paperbacks 
2-9058 Over 270 Restaurants are sold 


Enjoy a Dinin Experience 
with a touch of Old Vienna 


Complete Dinner for two 
$17.00 


choice of: 
Broiled Fresh Boston Schrod 
Baked Stuffed Chicken Crepes 
Medailoins of Veal Viennese 
Veal Cutlet Holstein prime cut of Veal 
Stuffed Mushroom Caps 
Roasted Fresh Young Duckling 
Beef Gulyas (Marha Porkolt) 


includes soup du jour or juice, pate and crackers, 
choice of entree, dessert du jour, coffee or tea. 
our vegetarian dishes were named Best 
in Boston Magazine. 


LUNCH Sun.-Fri. (11:30 AM-3 PM) 
DINNER Sun.-Thurs. (3 PM -10 PM) Fri. & Sat. (3PM-11PM) 


Relax and enjoy our cozy 


NIGHT OWL LOUNGE 


Reservations preferred 


899-3440 


= 
BLUE DANUBE 


582 MAIN ST. (Rte. 20) WALTHAM 


All major credit cards accepted 


30 SAVOR 


Continued from page 28 

Walter's, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 
and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Live 
music Thurs. through Sat. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Italian-American. 


EXURBIA 

A 0, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 

. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. No jeans. MC, 
Visa. Homemade Italian. 
Blue Danube, 582 Main St., Waltham, 899- 
3440. Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 3 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Dancing 
and live music Thurs. through Sat. from 
8:30 p.m. to midnight. Reservations ac- 
cepted. No jeans or sneakers. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Hungarian and European. 
Le , 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Wine served. Ran nge: over $10. 
MC, Visa, personal checks. French. 
Caliahan’s, 131 Boston Post Rd., Wayland, 
358-7741. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Steaks, salads, seafood. 
Chariey’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 
The Front Page, Thompson Sq., Bunker 
Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Proper dress. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Hunan Garden, 266 Worcester Road, Fra- 
mingham, 872-9200. Open Sun. throu 4 
Thurs. from noon to 10 p.m., and 
through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Lunch buffet $2.50 (once 
around). Dinner buffet $5.95 (all you can 
eat). Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Sichuan, Cantonese, Fujian. 
Jacob’s Ladder, Point of Pines, Revere, 
289-5566. Open Mon. through Sat. for 
lunch from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and for din- 
ner to 11 p.m. Sunday brunch from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Dancing nightly. 
MC, Visa. American. 
Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Mariboro, 481-6430. Open Mon. ~~ 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. a 
accepted. No Pehirts. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Chinese. 
Pine Garden, 274 Washington St., Welles- 
ley Hills, 235-6073. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. No liquor license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations accepted. 
MC, Visa. Mandarin, Sichuan. 
Porthole Pub, 115 Lynnway, Lynn, 595- 
7733. Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $7. 
Reservations accepted. Irish music nightly. 
MC. Seafood specialties, beef. 
Rossi’s, 350 Washington St., Dedham, 
326-3000. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian/American. 
Valle’s, Route 93, Andover, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
Sun. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sat. to midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 
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The New Traditionalists 1. Painter Jean Sobieski arrived well-equipped with surprise offensive 


tactics...and displayed quite a knack for back game maneuvers. 2. This 


gather al Turnberr Isle happy group celebrated apres tennis finals with their host Black & 


. White Scotch. (From left): Mal Meister, Brenda Thener, Stanley Multin 
for Black & te Bert Kaufman, Donna Multin, Renee Lemelin. 3. Best combo of all 
. . Poolside backgammon and Black & White. Just ask Law Student Susan 
m I Teicher (center) and friends. 4. The hit of the festivities was Black & 
White Scotch, which mixes well with any activity! 5. English Model 
Backgammon Carol Lorenz won several backgammon matches.. not bad—for a 
beginner! 6. investor Thomas H. Jarvis Ill bears off while opponent 
(right) Rick Hilton's man is on the bar. Beyond is Viadimir Dobrich, whose 
chances of a gammon decrease when his opponent rolls a double six 


Watch for the Boston Black & White Championship, coming in April 


Black & White Scotch. The New Tradition. 








PEPPERMINT SCHNAPPS 


LIQUEUR 





*AK MANN GMBH 
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way. 
Rumple Minze is a 100 proof icicle, very peppy, very schnappy, and altogether winning, 
straight with an icy beer, or cheerfully cherried with 7 drops of maraschino juice like the Rumpledinger above. 
The difference? This one’s real. Comes from over there. Stronger than tomorrow. 


100 PROOF. IMPORTED FROM GERMANY. ENJOY IN MODERATION. 
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